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FINGER-PRINT EVIDENCE 

of supervision is tragically wrong, and public opinion will either 
insist upon a more careful administration of the system or its aboli- 
tion. Abolition would mean a return to the medieval principle of 
the fixed sentence without a period of preparation for entire liberty. 
Therefore the friends of the different methods must work together 
and vigorously for the steady improvement of the administration 
of the system. C. R. H. 

Conviction of Murder on Finger-Print Evidence. 

A negro was convicted of murder recently in Chicago on prac- 
tically the evidence furnished by his finger prints alone. The de- 
ceased was shot by a burglar, who entered his house at night, appar- 
ently through a rear window, and on a freshly painted porch railing 
below were finger prints, presumably of the intruder. A comparison 
of these finger prints taken of the defendant was relied on to identify 
him as the murderer. Doubt has been expressed as to the sufficiency 
of such evidence to remove a reasonable doubt as to identification. 
Footprints and shoeprints have frequently been compared with the 
foot or shoe of a person to show identity; but in the case of finger 
prints the comparison is so much a matter of skill that it must be 
made by experts. 

It is thought that the epidermic ridges of the fingers and palms, 
as well as the soles of the feet, are a survival of the pads or perma- 
nent callosities of the mammalian paw which bear the weight in 
walking. In the typical paw there are five pads at the ends of the 
digits and five on the surface of the palm or sole. In monkeys, where 
the habit of climbing instead of walking makes requisite a delicate 
organ of touch, the pads have flattened and their hard covering 
replaced by a soft epidermis, whose lines and ridges show the posi- 
tions of the pads by scroll and whorl patterns. In man, the arrange- 
ment of these ridges has become of secondary importance ; a standard 
form is no longer maintained, and individual variation has enor- 
mously increased. It is this high degree of individual variation 
which is important from the standpoint of identification. It is, 
practically speaking, infinite. Not less important is the fact that 
the patterns are formed in the embryo, and from the sixth month 
of uterine life remain unchanged until the destruction of the bodily 
tissues. 

A system of classification of the digital ridges was first devised 
by Galton, and has been elaborated by many workers, notably the 
Argentine, Vucetich. In some form dactyloscopy, so called, has 
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largely superseded the Bertillon system in police work. It requires, 
however, study and experience as well as intelligence in operation. 
An American, Dr. H. H. Wilder, has proposed the extension of 
the observations to the palm of the hand and to the sole of the 
foot. The advantage of this is that the variation in these surfaces is 
greater and the details larger and more obvious. His system is 
described in two articles in the Popular Science Monthly, "Scientific 
Palmistry," Vol. 62, page 41, and "Palm and Sole Impressions," 
Vol. 63, page 385. From the scientific standpoint, therefore, finger 
prints offer strong evidence of identity, though only properly avail- 
able in trials through expert testimony. E. L. 

Trlax by Newspapers. 

One of the acknowledged evils in the administration of the 
criminal law in America is the unbridled license of the press in com- 
menting upon and often trying in advance cases in the public prints. 
In England it has long been a serious contempt of court to publish 
during the course of a trial an opinion as to the guilt or innocence 
of the accused, or other statements calculated to prejudice the case. 
In the recent case of the London Chronicle, whose editor was fined 
$1,000 for publishing certain statements in regard to Crippen, the 
King's Bench Division extended the rule so as to cover publications 
made not only during the course of the trial, but statements pub- 
lished any time after the accused has been taken into custody. 

One of the statements complained of was that a sensational 
discovery had just been made that a deadly poison had been pur- 
chased some time before Mrs. Crippen's death, and the police were 
investigating the purchase and the identity of the purchaser. The 
other was, in effect, that Crippen, who was then in Canada, had con- 
fessed to having killed his wife, but denied that the act was murder. 
No suggestion was made in the dispatch that it was Crippen who 
had bought the poison. Moreover, the editor of the Chronicle was 
away on a holiday at the time of publication, and though technically 
liable for the offense, was in fact entirely innocent. Every effort 
had been made by the assistant editor to verify the truth of the 
dispatches from Canada, and the chief editor expressed great regret 
for what had happened. The defense contended that on the date 
of the publication, namely, August 5, legal proceedings had not 
begun against Crippen, and hence there could have been no contempt 
of court. This proposition was denied by Mr. Justice Darling, who 
said: "To say after a magistrate had performed a judicial act and 
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